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A Forward Movement in Missions 

The Methodist Episcopal church is out 
for $80,000,000 for missions. The editor of 
the Congregationalist and Advance, Novem- 
ber, calls this "the boldest financial under- 
taking projected recently by any body of 
Christains of America." In response to 
the call of the larger patriotism of the 
kingdom, this church has abandoned the 
conventional for the unusual and the heroic. 
In the present world-crisis this religious 
body is making ready to do its part. 
It recognizes that men may be exempt 
from military duty but not from world- 
service. The membership of the church 
is summoned to a new task of world- 
evangelization, conservation, and recon- 
struction. The movement has not issued 
from the war strain alone. Plans to this 
end have been working for years. Four 
years ago a careful study was begun of all 
the mission fields in which this church is 
operating. When the World Program Com- 
mittee met a few weeks ago at Niagara 
Falls it had before it an exhaustive survey. 
There was not only an extensive printed 
survey, but multiplied maps, charts, studies, 
estimates, and someone acquainted with 
the facts first hand to interpret them as 
they applied to each field. This committee 
recommended to the Board of Foreign 
Missions that forty millions of dollars 
would be necessary to do the work. On 
November 9, in session in New York 
City, after several days of profound study, 
prayer, deliberation, and at the close of 
eight hours earnest discussion of the pro- 
gram, it was adopted unanimously. This 
amount is to be raised in five years and 
much of it is to be invested in permanent 
equipment. The week following this ac- 
tion, in conformity with that which was 



previously understood, the Board of Home 
Missions adopted a similar program at 
Philadelphia. Not only are the unparal- 
leled opportunities abroad to be met, but 
in the homeland service will be rendered to 
struggling and stranded communities, the 
frontiersman, and the foreigner. The move- 
ment is designed also to deepen the sense 
of stewardship and multiply the prayer 
life of the church. The leaders recognize 
that this is a stupendous undertaking, but 
they are ready to go forward. The editor 
of the Western Christian Advocate, November 
14, says: "The Methodist Episcopal church 
can never be the same again. Failure to 
accomplish this task means the disintegra- 
tion of that Methodist morale that has 

known no defeat God help us not 

to fail the heaven-born vision in an hour 
when visions languish and the people 
perish." 

West China Union University 

The estimated population of West 
China, which includes Szechwan, Kweichow, 
and Yunnan, is eighty to one hundred 
millions. This is approximately one-fourth 
the population of the vast new republic. 
From the view point of both missions 
and nations so large a population "should 
have access to at least one university, as a 
clearing-house for the world's best thought 
and a fountain-head for investigation and 
instruction." For the purpose of establish- 
ing Christianity it is imperative. How this 
problem is being solved is explained by J. 
L. Stewart in the Chinese Recorder, Sep- 
tember. To secure funds and faculties, 
adequate buildings and broad preliminary 
foundations for such an enterprise, is a 
stupendous undertaking. Among the mis- 
sionary forces in this field it was recog- 
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inzed that no one mission was equal to the 
task. If such a work was to be done in 
any way, co-operation was absolutely neces- 
sary. Steps to this end began about 1904-5. 
Four mission boards joined hands in the 
project, viz., American Baptist, Canadian 
Methodist, English Friends, and Methodist 
Episcopal. The first classes were opened 
in the spring of 1910. During these early 
years of waiting and preparation it became 
evident that for such an educational insti- 
tution as was contemplated it was necessary 
to lay the foundations in a system of pri- 
mary and secondary schools. This brought 
about the formation of the West China 
Christian Educational Union. Included in 
this were not only the four missions ori- 
ginally uniting to found the university, but 
also all of the Protestant missions then 
operating in West China. The growth of 
this aspect of the work has passed beyond 
all expectations. Starting with voluntary 
workers who could give a few odd hours to 
the cause, it has developed until now there 
is a competent general secretary, a fair- 
sized office staff, and a Chinese secre- 
tary. Of these primary and secondary 
schools there are now more than 1,000 
under the auspices of the Union. Courses 



of study, recommended texts, outlines of 
subjects, regular yearly examinations, in- 
structions to teachers and superintendents, 
short-term normal courses, etc., are all pro- 
vided. In this system of schools is a basis 
for supply of university patronage, and that 
always enlarging, always tested and trained 
in their own schools. These students, added 
to those who come from government middle 
and other schools, bring to the university all 
of the patronage for which it can provide. 
The university began with a few modest 
courses; now it has numerous divisions, 
faculties, and departments. So far this 
union plan has worked remarkably well. 
It enables each church participating to do 
far more than it could have done alone under 
circumstances ever so favorable. The sys- 
tem is practical. It provides many oppor- 
tunities of co-operation among the different 
religious bodies and of securing the good- 
will of leaders in various branches of 
government educational work. All classes 
of the Chinese — officials, gentry, and 
common people — treat the missionary work- 
ers most cordially and demonstrate their 
confidence by sending their sons to them to 
be instructed. The West China Union 
University project is a success. 
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Flay in Religions Education 

The editor of the Graded Sunday School 
Magazine, January, believes that "a nota- 
ble gain in the higher life of the race has 
come in the gradual change of attitude of the 
church toward play and recreation." In 
the eighteenth century Francke of Halle 
wrote: "Play must be forbidden in any 
and all of its forms. The children shall be 
instructed in such a manner as to show 
them, through the presentation of religious 
principles, the wastefulness and folly of all 
play. They shall be led to see that play 
will distract their minds from God, the 
Eternal Good, and will work nothing but 



harm to their spiritual lives." This repre- 
sents the attitude of many earnest and 
devout people of the eighteenth and even 
of the nineteenth century. While there is 
not yet a widespread effort by the churches 
to provide for the play needs of children and 
the recreational needs of young people and 
adults, the growing tendency is quite differ- 
ent from that indicated above. Actual 
moral values inhere in various forms of 
play. This fact, which is recognized by 
clear-visioned religious teachers, needs yet 
wider recognition. The churches should 
and will soon recognize these play values 
and will plan in intelligent, generous, and 



